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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 1 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 

William N. Bates, Editor 
220, St. Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Origins of Civilization in Europe. — In the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1916, pp. 425-445, Sir Arthur Evans's address as Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement of Science is reprinted. 
He calls attention to the high artistic attainments of the inhabitants of south- 
western Europe in late palaeolithic times as shown by paintings and sculptures 
in caves in France and Spain. At present no juncture of neolithic culture with 
palaeolithic has been proved, although attempts have been made to bridge the 
gap. At Cnossus, if one may judge by the thickness of the deposit, the begin- 
nings of neolithic culture are more than nine thousand years old. In Minoan 
Crete, influenced as it was by its contemporaries Egypt and Babylonia, is to 
be found the birthplace of modern European civilization in its higher form. 

A History of Classical and Italian Art— In Parts 25 and 26 of the Storia 
dell' Arte Classica e Italiana, by Professors Rizzo and Toesca (Turin, 1918, 
Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, Vol. Ill, pp. 433-480; figs. 258-285), 
the latter completes his account of sculpture from the end of the eighth to the 
eleventh century, discusses the minor arts for the same period, and begins the 
study of Romanesque and Gothic architecture. 

Position of Dies in Ancient Coins. — An interesting note on the position of 
dies in ancient coins is printed by J. G. Milne in Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 315- 
316. It is based on the examination of a group of coins found at Smyrna and 
now in the Athens cabinet. They are of the late second and early third cen- 
tury a.d., and examples from the same die or dies are frequent. It is suggested 
that "the upper die was so shaped or marked as to show the vertical axis of 
the type, but not to distinguish the top or bottom"; and "that f |was intended 
to be the normal position/' but "some dies were more liable than others to be 
reversed." 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Dr. T. A. Bwenger, Mr. L. D. Casket, Professor 
Harold R. Hastings, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 
S. Pease, Professor S. B. Platner, Professor John C. Rolfe, Mr. John Shapley, Professor 
A. L. Wheeler, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journal material published after June 
30, 1918. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 99-100. 
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A History of Architecture. — Professors Kimball and Edgell have brought 
out a History of Architecture as the first volume of a new series of books on 
archaeology and the Fine Arts to be published by Harper and Brothers under 
the editorship of Professor George H. Chase of Harvard University. The book 
begins with a statement of the elements and theory of architecture and then 
discusses in turn prehistoric, pre-classical, Greek, Roman, early Christian, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, post-Renaissance, and modern 
architecture, as well as that of America and the East. The chapters dealing 
with the Middle Ages were written by Professor Edgell and the rest of the 
book by Professor Kimball. A glossary is appended. The publishers announce 
that histories of sculpture and painting are in preparation. [A History of 
Architecture. By Fiske Kimball and G. H. Edgell. New York, 1918, Harper 
and Brothers, xxiii, 621 pp.; 317 figs. 8vo. $3.50 net.] 

The Interpretation of Certain Reliefs of Gandhara. — Among the Graeco- 
Indian reliefs of the Gandhara period there are two subjects that have hitherto 
defied interpretation. In /. Asiat., XI Ser., IX, 1917, pp. 257-282 (2 pis.), 
A. Foucher attempts their exposition. One represents the body of a woman 
protuding from a tomb, being fed by a kneeling figure, while near-by stands 
a small naked boy. This is explained by one of the five hundred Buddhist 
stories preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka which relates how the young bride 
of a king was put to death by a conspiracy of Brahmans at a time when the 
Buddha was visiting this kingdom. Although she was buried, her unborn 
child did not die, but was born in due time, lived on her milk, and when he 
was three years old emerged from the tomb and grew up among the wild beasts. 
Eventually he joined the Buddha and avenged his mother. The other relief 
represents a man standing behind a table, another man being dragged away 
by the neck, and a bird picking up something from the ground. This also is 
explained by a story in the Chinese Tripitaka of a Buddhist monk who was 
unjustly accused of having stolen from a jeweler a pearl, which in reality was 
swallowed by a bird. 

Tombs of the Southern Chinese Dynasties. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 
241-259 (12 figs.), V. Segalen describes the sepulchral monuments of the 
dynasties of the Song, the Ts'i, the Leang, and the Tch'en of the fifth and sixth 
centuries a.d. in southern China. They lie scattered between Nanking on the 
west and Tanyang on the east, and most of them belong to the Leang dynasty 
(502-557 a.d.). There are statues of winged lions and other monsters which 
the writer calls chimeras. The latter seem to have been placed over the graves 
of those who actually reigned, and the lions over the graves of princes. These 
monsters may be traced back to the Song dynasty (420^79 a.d.). Compare 
for example the monster marking the grave of Song Wen-ti at K'ilin-men. 
Some monuments consist of a stele resting on the back of a huge tortoise; still 
others are columns supporting a lion. The inscriptions on these columns are 
strangely reversed. 

Benin Antiquities in the Peabody Museum. — In Harvard African Studies, 
I, 1917, pp. 130-146 (7 pis.; 2 figs.), E. A. Hooton describes a collection of 
ancient Benin bronzes, ivories, and wooden objects. In addition to the objects 
usually found in such collections, such as bronze plaques, pedestals, bronze 
bells, bronze masks, and small bronze figurines, the Harvard collection has 
specimens of rarer types. Among these are an ivory statuette, elaborately 
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and excellently carved, a bronze group representing an execution scene, a 
wooden execution block, a curious wooden object which probably represents 
a ceremonial double-edged sword, and a large wooden ceremonial rattle. 

Valona. — A sketch of the very complicated history of the town of Valona, 
Venetian Avalona {avX&v, a hollow between hills), with a list of its rulers, 
Byzantine, Sicilian, Angevine, Serbian, Turkish, Venetian, and Albanian, down 
to its occupation by the Italians in December, 1914, is given by W. Miller in 
J. H.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 184-194. Its fine harbor, the natural resources of 
the neighboring region and its position at the mouth of the Adriatic have 
made it a place of some value for transit or for military purposes. The only 
interruption in nearly five centuries of Turkish rule (1417-1912) was a tempo- 
rary occupation by Venetians in 1690-91, who for their own protection had to 
break up the piracy which centred there. Great Britain built a new jetty 
here in 1915 for the rescue of the retreating Serbian army. 

EGYPT 

Palaeoliths of the Eastern Desert. — In Harvard African Studies, I, 1917, 
pp. 48-82 (18 pis.; 16 cover pis.; map; fig.), F. H. Sterns describes a collection 
of ancient flint implements from the Eastern Desert of Egypt. This region is 
now entirely uninhabitable. He also describes for comparison certain collec- 
tions from the Thebaid. He concludes that these implements resemble in 
type the upper Acheulean and the Mousterean forms of western Europe, but 
the lack of stratigraphic and palaeontological evidence makes certain correla- 
tion impossible. The chief difference between the Eastern Desert specimens 
and those of the Thebaid seems to be the presence of greater artistic finish in 
the former. A peculiar "spokeshave" form of flint implement seems to be a 
local development in the Thebaid. 

Oral Surgery in Egypt during the Old Empire.— In Harvard African Studies, 
I, 1917, pp. 29-32 (2 pis.), E. A. Hooton describes an Old Empire mandible 
which showed evidence of having been operated upon for the relief of an alveolar 
abscess. He says that the evidence establishes beyond a reasonable doubt the 
existence of a rudimentary knowledge of oral surgery in the Old Empire. 

The End of the Middle Egyptian Empire.— The period between the twelfth 
and the eighteenth Egyptian dynasties is one of anarchy and disintegration. 
A multitude of royal names appear in the inscriptions and lists. In J. AsiaL, 
XI Ser., IX, 1917, pp. 193-256, R. Weill attempts to arrange these in a chron- 
ological table indicating contemporary dynasties in different nomes and the 
succession of the monarchs in each dynasty. Complete citation is given of 
the epigraphic evidence. 

Tools and Weapons. — Professor Flinders Petrie has published under the 
auspices of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Research 
Account a work entitled Tools and Weapons. It is concerned particularly with 
implements from Egypt although many illustrations are drawn from other 
parts of the world. He discusses in turn the plain blade axe, the socketed axe, 
the double axe, adzes and picks, the adze and hoe, the lug adze, the hoe, the 
chisel, the knife, the symmetric knife, the sword, the dagger, the spear-head, 
the arrow, the throwing-stick, slings and bullets, harpoons, fishhooks, scale 
armor, rasps and scrapers, artisans' tools, builders' tools, the saw, the sickle, 
7 
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the praning-hook, shears, razors, leather cutters, tweezers, borers, pins and 
needles, implements for spinning and weaving, agricultural tools, the horse- 
bit, the spur, stamps for branding, fire-hooks, manacles, fish-spears, flesh-hooks, 
shovels, ladles, spoons, mortars and pestles, fire-drills, strigils, the bolt, lock 
and key, pulleys, compasses, chains, and tools used in casting. In conclusion 
the author comments on the distribution of the different types, pointing out 
forms peculiar to Egypt, forms unknown in Egypt, and forms which were wide- 
spread. The book contains altogether about 2000 illustrations, partly from 
photographs of objects in the collection of University College, London, and 
partly outline drawings. [Tools and Weapons. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
London, 1917, British School of Archaeology in Egypt; Constable and Co.; 
and B. Quaritch. vii, 71 pp.; 79 pis. 4to.] 

Egyptological Bibliography. — In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 374-391, Seymour 
de Ricci continues (see ibid. pp. 197 ff.) his Egyptological bibliography, giving 
a list of books and articles relating to various localities. The list is arranged 
under sixty-five names of places. 

BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 

Tones in Sumerian.— In J.A.O.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 309-320, P. Haupt 
reaches the conclusions that Sumerian was a tonal language like Chinese, the 
persons were not distinguished by different tones of the verbal preformatives, 
nor by different quantity of the vowels of the preformatives, the pronouns of 
the first and second persons may be construed with the third person of the 
verb, even without the pronoun of the first or second persons or words like 
"thy servant" or "my lord," the third person of the verb may be used for the 
first or second persons; in cases where the vocative seems to be followed by 
the third person of the verb instead of the second, we may regard the state- 
ment after the vocative as a relative clause. 

Fresnel's Expedition to Mesopotamia.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 329- 
338, M. Pilet gives an account of the expedition of Fresnel to Mesopotamia 
and Persia from 1851 to 1855. Great difficulties were encountered from the 
beginning, and the antiquities actually excavated were lost in the Tigris, but 
nevertheless, valuable work was accomplished. The site of Babylon was 
identified, also the site of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and it was discovered 
how far down it was necessary to go to reach virgin soil. Fresnel died at 
Bagdad, November 30, 1855, and his secretary Perreymond soon after. 

Studies in the Old Persian Inscriptions.— In J.A.O.S. XXXV, 1915-1917, 
pp. 321-350, R. G. Kent maintains that since Rawlinson's work on the great 
inscription of Darius has been emended by Jackson, King, and Thompson, 
scholars should beware of conjectural alterations of the text. Any emenda- 
tion of the Old Persian inscriptions should be based upon such processes as 
dittography, haplography, accidental omission of one or more of the strokes 
forming the character, partial obliteration of signs by the action of the ele- 
ments, and the like. From this conservative standpoint, some passages in 
the Behistan inscription are here examined. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

An Old Hebrew Seal from Jerusalem.— In Pal Ex. Fund, L, 1918, pp. 
93-94 (fig.), E. J. Pilcher publishes a seal bearing in old Hebrew characters the 
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inscription "To Jekamiah, son of Ishmael." It probably belongs to the fifth 
century b.c. 

The Zakar and Kalamu Inscriptions.— In J.A.O.S. XXXV, 1915-1917, pp. 
353-369, C. C. Torrey gives translations and notes on the Zakar and Kalamu 
inscriptions that were made from the original publication in photograph and 
facsimile. The publication of these results has been delayed owing to the 
fact that the manuscript was in Germany at the outbreak of the war, but they 
still have value as an independent contribution to the interpretation of these 
difficult texts. 

The Port of Gaza and Excavation in Philistia. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, L, 1918, 
pp. 73-87, D. Mackenzie reports upon an examination of the mound of ancient 
Gaza on the seashore about three miles from the present city. The mound is 
unoccupied by buildings and offers a promising site for excavation. It would 
be easy to ascertain by borings whether it was occupied in the earliest period; 
and if so, investigation might throw much light upon the early history of the 
Philistines. 

Coinage of Antiochus VIII of Syria. — The coinage of Antiochus VIII of 
Syria, nicknamed Grypus, is discussed and arranged in connection with the 
history of his reign by C. Oman in Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 190-206 (pi.). 

ASIA MINOR 

Chronology of the Coins of Chios. — In Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 207-257 (pi.), 
J. Mavrogordato continues from page 353 of the preceding volume his chron- 
ological arrangement of the coins of Chios, dealing in this article with the 
period from 84 B.C. to the reign of Augustus. A concluding article will follow. 

An Aramaic Inscription from Cilicia. — The Museum of Yale University pos- 
sesses an Aramaic inscription that is said to have been cut out of a cliff above 
the river Cydnus, in the neighborhood of the village of Kesejek Keoyew, about 
fifteen miles northeast of Tarsus. This is investigated by G. C. Torrey in 
J.A.O.S. XXXV, 1915-1917, pp. 370-374 (2 pis.). On the palaeographic 
evidence the inscription should be dated in the fifth century B.C. It reads: 
"This image NNST erected before ADRSWN, because he protected my 
spirit, which is his. Whoever evil does to this image, Sahar and Samas will 
require it of him." 

A Lydian-Aramaic Bilingual. — The inscription in Lydian and Aramaic, pub- 
lished in Vol. VI, Pt. 1, of Sardis {Publications of the American Society for the 
Excavation of Sardis, 1916) is studied in great detail from the Aramaic side by 
S. A. Cook in J.H.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 77-87; 219-231. He differs from 
the editor, E. Littmann, on some important points, chiefly on the question of 
the relations of Lydians and Semites and the standing of the Aramaic language 
at Sardis. He thinks it quite possible that there was a colony of Jews already 
here at the time, whether "the tenth year of Artaxerxes," in which the text is 
dated, be in the fifth or the fourth century b.c, and that owing to commercial 
relations with northern Syria, their language had already become the lingua 
franca of this inland trade centre, as Phoenician was that of the coast cities. 
Hence an Aramaic version of a funerary inscription designed to protect a tomb 
and its contents from wanton disturbance is not unnatural or to be suspected. 
Biblical texts are of value as evidence on these matters. Criticism of the 
Lydian version and of its part in the deciphering of the still unidentified Lydian 
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language is rendered difficult by the fact that only fifteen 1 of the thirty-four 
inscriptions found at Sardis have been published. This inscription at least 
suggests that "future excavations may well bring to light facts relating to the 
life and thought of the Jews at Sepharad, the predecessors of the Christian 
Church in Sardis." 

GREECE 

SCULPTURE 

An Archaic Grave Stele on Tenos .— In R. St Anc. XX, 1918, pp. 33-37 
(fig.), P. Graindor publishes the lower part of a grave stele built into a stair- 
way at Xynara, island of Tenos. It is of Parian marble, 0.92 m. high, and 
represented a standing man. It is broken off above the knees. The feet are 
shod with sandals of a complicated pattern. A small portion of the cloak is 
visible behind the right knee. The writer dates the relief about 475 B.C. and 
points out that it is the only piece of ancient sculpture so far found on Tenos. 

The Parthenos.— The publication in J.H.S. (XXXVI and XXXVII) of 
some ivory fragments from the faces of chryselephantine statues has prompted 
W. R. Lethaby, ibid. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 140-159 (11 figs.), to make a con- 
jectural verbal restoration of the Parthenos of Phidias, with discussion of its 
technique, details, and symbolism. He notes that the core upon which the 
plates of ivory and gold were directly fitted must have been of some more 
plastic material than wood, which would have cracked and shrunk. The 
pieces of ivory replaced thin sections cut from the surface of the originally 
fully modelled image. The sheet gold was about as thick as a visiting card. 
Many subordinate parts such as the pillar, the shield, and the sphinx on the 
helmet were probably of bronze, the snake perhaps of gold and bronze, and 
the gold surface of the garments relieved with patterns in color, while jewelled 
eyes, bronze eyelashes, and other applications of color in paint or metal would 
carry out the conception of the figure as an embodiment of vivid life and ac- 
tion. It was the type of the archaic xoanon translated into terms of the 
Periclean Age. The pillar on which the hand that holds the Nike rests is an 
essential feature of the design, making possible the slight forward leaning of 
the goddess, as if listening or speaking eagerly. In accepting the statue as a 
thank-offering for victory, she has lifted it from the column on which it had 
been set, as such statues were erected at that time. The Nike itself was about 
life-size, five and one-half feet or four cubits, and the Athena five times life- 
size, with about five feet additional for the base and the same for the towering 
helmet, making up approximately the thirty-eight feet recorded for the entire 
height. The great crested helmet was necessary to give the proper effect to 
the head when seen from so far below, but its radiating ornaments were 
chosen for their symbolic value as well, the sphinx for the governance of wis- 
dom, the winged horses above the eyes for swiftness of sight, the guardian 
griffins over the ears for attention to hear. If there was an owl perched upon 
one of the raised cheek-pieces, it would have many parallels. The battle of 
the Centaurs on the edges of the sandals typified the putting under foot of all 
beastliness and disorder. The base or bathron, 25 x 12 § feet, was adorned with 
a frieze of silver-gilt figures in high relief against a marble background. It 
had twenty-one figures, two more than the basis of the Zeus at Olympia. The 
subject, Pandora being adorned by Athena and Hephaestus, typified the 
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goddess's patronage of the crafts. 
Of many imitations or copies, the 
east frieze of the temple of Athena 
Nike is the closest. 

A Replica of the Athena Parthe- 
nos.— In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 458 
f. (fig.), S. R(einach) describes a 
terra-cotta figurine acquired in 1916 
by the Museum of Geneva (see Car- 
tier's Compte rendu pour 1916, Gen- 
eva, Kundig, 1917, pi. opp. p. 18). 
The type closely resembles that of 
the Varvakeion figure, but the dra- 
pery is different. A cloak passes 
obliquely across the body from the 
left shoulder. On the base the name 
AO H N A is inscribed. 

Aphrodite with the Shell.— In R. 
Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 392-416, W. 
Deonna discusses the type of Aph- 
rodite with or in a shell, a type fre- 
quently found in small works of art 
from the fourth or third century 
B.C. to a late date. The goddess is 
originally thought of as born from 
the shell. The oriental motif is 
changed in the fourth or third cen- 
tury B.C. to conform to Greek taste. 
The Romans adapted it to funerary 
ornamentation, and this decoration 
survived in Christian art to a rela- 
tively late time. 

The Eros of Cyrene.— In Gaz, B- 
A. XIV, 1918, pp. 1-4 (2 figs.), L. 
M ariani discusses the Eros of archer 
type found with other now well- 
known sculptures, e.g., the Aphrodite 
Anadyomene, at the baths of Cyrene 
(Fig. 1). The statue is of signifi- 
cance for the determination of the 
origin of this popular type. Apart 
from the fact that the Cyrene ex- 
ample lacks wings (which, to judge 
from the incorrect anatomy of its 
shoulders and from the testimony of 
the many statues of the same deri- 
vation, the original surely had), it is 
the finest of its kind, surpassing the 
Capitoline example (Fig. 2). Its 




Figure 1. — Statue of Eros: Cyrene. 




Figure 2.— Eros op the Capitol: 
Rome. 
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model was bronze, as its pose and details show. Crediting the original to 
Lysippus is preferable to the later suggestion of Cephisodotus the younger. 
The likeness of the Maiden of Anzio would only suggest another attribution 
to the school of Lysippus. 

A Head of Demosthenes.— In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 328-338 (4 figs.), 
Frederik Poulsen discusses a head of Demosthenes acquired by the Ny Carls- 
berg Museum in 1896, but only recently properly set on its base. The over- 
hanging lip and slightly unsymmetrical mouth indicate the natural difficulties 
with which the orator had to contend, and the wrinkled brow and serious 
expression hint at his failure to prevent the subjugation of Athens, and all 
Greece. The statue in the Vatican (like the one at Knole Park) shows the 
latent power of the man, but does not show the elaborate clothing or the free 
gesticulation which literary records ascribe to him. 

A Mysterious Portrait— In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 357-368 (4 figs.), S. 
Reinach discusses a head with wrinkled face and rough hair and beard, which 
is known in several replicas (a bronze from the villa of the Pisos at Hercu- 
laneum, a marble in the Museo delle Terme — Bernoulli, Griechische Ikono- 
graphie, II, pi. xxii — etc.). The replica in the Museo delle Terme (Hekler, 
Portraits, p. 1186) has a wreath of ivy, showing that the person represented 
was a poet. A double herm in the Villa Albani (Hekler, Portraits, p. 105) 
unites this head with a youthful head plausibly identified by Studniczka with 
Menander. The head resembles a well-known bust of Homer and is clearly 
a Hellenistic work. Someone of great fame, well-known in Italy, must be 
represented, and someone who could be paired with Menander; Aristophanes 
was bald, and Philemon was not popular in Italy. The most probable name is 
Epicharmus. 

VASES 

A Cylix from the Workshop of Brygos.— In Atene e Roma, XX, 1917, pp. 
190-197 (2 figs.), T. Tosi discusses a cylix in the severe red-figured style (32 
cm. in diameter) acquired by the Museo Archeologico of Florence from Cas- 
telgiorgio in 1907. About half of the vase is preserved. On the inside is a 
banquet scene, while on the outside a youth is carrying off a maiden pursued 
by several of her companions. The writer believes the subject to be Theseus 
and Pirithous carrying off Helen. He attributes the vase to the Workshop of 
Brygos. 

Euthymides. — J. C. Hoppin's new edition of his book on Euthymides forms 
a point of departure for E. Pottier's study of Greek ceramics in Gaz. B.-A, 
XVIII, 1917, pp. 433-446 (7 figs.). Criticism is made of Hoppin's method of 
attributing anonymous vases by too exclusive dependence upon comparison of 
details with signed pieces. For the sake of accuracy and clearness it is much 
better to avoid the unqualified attribution of- unsigned works to a master when 
there is the least reason for doubt. The character of Euthymides' subject 
matter is investigated, his preference for heroic themes, his composition by 
contrasts— historic with genre — and his treatment of each figure in isolation, 
as opposed to Euphronius' intermingling of figures. A comparison of Euthy- 
mides' work with that of Euphronius leads to no justification of the former's 
boast: ws obdeirore ~Ev<f>p6vios. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

Notes on Greek Inscriptions— In R. Et. Anc. XIX, 1917, pp. 237-254, M. 
Holleaux discusses the letter supposed to have been sent by Cn. Manlius 
Volso to the people of Heraclea in Latmos (C.I.G. 3800). Omitting the name 
in the first line he restores aTpaTyybs viraTOs 'PcojucuW | [/cat 8r)jJ.apxoi Kal $ avy- 
k\t}t]os 'HpcucAecorcoj' ttjl fiovXrji Kal tojl 5 17 1 [>Ltcot xoipav]. He also discusses lines 
22-29 of the decree of the Thracian city of Dionysopolis in honor of Acornion 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 342) and restores line 25 thus: ye]v6nevos Kal irpds 
tovtov kv tjj Trpd)Tji Kal /j.e[y io-T y <f>i]Xla k.t.X. 

Date of Lysitheides. — By comparison with a recently published inscription 
from Salamis A. C. Johnson (CI. Phil XIII, 1918, pp. 209-210), attempts to 
date the archonship of Lysitheides (I.G. II, 620) in the year 265-4 B.C. 

Notes on Delphian Inscriptions. — In R. Et. Anc. XX, 1918, pp. 20-24, 
E. Bourguet publishes notes on several of the less important Delphian in- 
scriptions. 

A Delphian Decree. — In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 339-341, Emile Bourguet 
discusses the inscription (Philologus, LVIII, p. 67) which records the grant of 
proxeny AiopvaiKXel 'larpoKXkovs (not 'IepoKAeous) *AXa/3a^5et. The date — archon- 
ship of Eucles — cannot be, as has been supposed heretofore, about 238-236 
B.C., but must be nearly twenty years later. In the archonship of Philaetolus 
at Delphi (202-201), Pausimachus, son of Iatrocles, of Alabanda (at that time 
called Antioch of the Chrysaorians) came to Delphi (see B.C.H XVIII, p. 
235) . He was the brother of Dionysicles mentioned in this inscription. 

The Letter of Spurius Postumius to the Delphians. — In September, 1894, a 
fragment of the letter of the Roman praetor Sp. Postumius to the koivov of 
the Delphians was found. The text of this fragment and of that published 
by H. N. Ulrichs (Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, I, p. 115, No. 36) 
is published, with restorations and notes, by Maurice Holleaux in R. Arch. 
VI, 1917, pp. 342-347. The restored text reads as follows: Xirdpios Uoo-tohios 
AevKlov vlds arpaTrjyds Pcojikhcoj' rcot KOi\vm t&v AeX<f>a)i> xaipei*'- ol irap' vpicau dTroo-ra- 
Xevres irpea(3ev] \ ral BovXojv, QpaavKXijs, 'Opearas irepl rrjs aavXlas tov lepov Ka[l 
rrjs irdXecas Kal rrjs x&P a s SieXeyrjaav irpbs r-qv avyKXrjTov,] j Kal irepl rrjs kXevdeplas 
Kal aveia<f>op[i]as rj^iovv ottcos a[vTOv6p.ovs Kal a<f>opoXoyi)TOVs vjads elvai o~vyxo)py0rjt> 
Trap' r)p:a)v') j yiuoxTKere ovv 8e8oyp.kvov ttjl crvyK.Xr)[T](di to re lepov to[v * AttoXXojvos 
to kv AeX(f)oXs aavXop elvat, /caflcbs Kal vvv kcrTLv, Kal] | tt)v ttoXlv t&v AeXcfr&v Kal tt)v 
Xcopav, Kal A[eX<f>ov]s avrovol/JLOVs vrrdpxeLu Kal cufropoXoyqTovs anrb iravTuv, iravTa tcl 
avT&v %xov]\Tas Kal icoXiTebovTas avTovs koO' av^ovs Kal] Kvpievo[vTas els tov del 
XPovov tcls re KLppas Kal tov irediov Kal tov Ai]| ) ue*'os, Ka6o)s icaTpiov avTols e£ 
&PXV s i V v ' ottcos o]dv el8[r)Te to yeyovos Trepl vp.&v 86yp.a ^Trorera/crat to avriypaxpov.] 
Sp. Postumius L. f. Albinus was praetor urbanus et inter peregrinos in 189 B.C. 

Inscriptions Relating to the Attalids.— In R. Et. Anc. XX, 1918, pp. 9-19, 
M. Holleaux discusses a decree in honor of members of the family of Attalus 
found at Delphi in 1893 (Inv. No. 442). He restores AeX<j>ol UcoKav [^iXeraipon Kal 
toil ut]ak 'Arret Aon | Kal t&l a8eX<f>ci)L [Elfxeuei Hepya\p.edo-o~L irpot-eviav \ irpofiavTeiav, 
k.t.X. The Attalus is the father of Attalus I. He also restores the lacuna 
in line 6 of the letter of Attalus to the people of Amlada (Dittenberger, 
O.G.I. 751) thus: 5paxp<as haKLaxiXlas €TnaKev[rjs eV|eK]e. 

The Inscription of Gaionas. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 275-284, F. 
Cumont discusses the enigmatical Greek inscription found in the sanctuary of 
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the Syrian divinities on the Janiculum. He shows that the stone on which it 
was cut was used in some kind of cistern or other receptacle for holding water. 
Gaionas, who is known from several other references, is designated as 5enr- 
poKpiTr)s, and Cumont argues that he was so called because he was the judge, 
or one of the judges, at ritual banquets at which sacred fish were eaten by 
the priests of the Syrian divinities. Gaionas probably built a fish pond 
where the sacred fish were kept. Eating these fish was supposed to bestow 
immortality. 

COINS 

A Survey of Greek Federal Coinage. — A rough tabulation of the various 
leagues and confederations of Greek cities, from the sixth century b.c. down- 
ward, according to the division of the minting privilege between the federal 
and the local bodies, shows six main divisions, from complete decentralization 
(no federal coinage) to complete centralization (no local coinage). There is 
great fluctuation in the usage even of single leagues, the Boeotian league, for 
instance, which is one of the longest in duration, appearing in five of the six 
classes. The general tendency toward complete dualism, the central and local 
authorities being coordinate and equal, belongs to the early stages of any 
process of political organization, and marks these confederations as on the 
whole rudimentary structures. (M. O. B. Caspari, J.H.S. XXXVII, 1917, 
pp. 168-183.) 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Researches in Cretan Archaeology. — In Arch. Miss. XXII, 1917, pp. 7-81 
(2 pis.; 17 figs.), L. Franchet reports upon his researches in the field of Cretan 
archaeology. He points out as a result particularly of the excavations at 
Tylissus that Early Minoan III and Middle Minoan I are closely connected; 
that Middle Minoan II and the early part of Middle Minoan III are distinct 
from the later part of Middle Minoan III, which is to be connected with Late 
Minoan I and II; that Late Minoan III forms a class by itself. He proposes 
as a result of these observations to substitute for the nine periods of Evans 
the following chronological divisions based upon the development of work in 
bronze: 

Aeneolithic = Early Minoan I and II. 

Bronze I = Early Minoan III and Middle Minoan I. 

Bronze II = Middle Minoan II and the early part of Middle Minoan III. 

Bronze 111 = End of Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I and II. 

Bronze IV = Late Minoan III, i.e. the Mycenaean period. 

Iron Age I = Geometric period. 

He discusses in detail the characteristics of Cretan pottery from neolithic 
times to the Geometric period. He also attempts a reconstruction of the 
potter's wheel of Crete, pointing out that certain disks found at Cnossus and 
elsewhere are probably the upper parts of such machines, and he describes the 
methods of preparing the clay and firing vases. The Throne Room at Cnossus, 
he thinks, was intended for religious purposes and the throne was the seat of 
the priest. The room near-by, sometimes called a kitchen, was a chapel. 
The different kinds of stone used by the early Cretans for cups and other 
vessels were not imported, but are still to be found in abundance in the island 
at Duo Adelphia, and also near the sea at Cazaba and on Kakon Oros. On 
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the plateau of Tripiti are remains of houses which appear to date from neo- 
lithic times. Many objects of obsidian were found here and in the plain of 
RoussSs. 

A History of Ancient Sparta. — Under the title Storia di Sparta Arcaica, 
Parte I (Florence, 1917, Librera Internazionale. viii, 276 pp. 8vo. 10 1.), 
L. Pareti publishes a history of Sparta from the earliest times to the conquest 
of Messenia. He discusses the pre-Greek and pre-Dorian populations of 
Laconia and argues that the Greeks became established in the Peloponnesus 
between 2500 and 2000 B.C. He thinks the beginning of Dorian colonization 
in Laconia dates from about 1400-1350 B.C. In the fourteenth century the 
town of Lacedaemon, i.e. Therapne, was founded and at -the end of this cen- 
tury Laconians took part in the establishment of Dorian colonies. About 
900 B.C. the valley of the Eurotas was conquered and the class of Helots came 
into existence. Sparta was founded between 900 and 850 b.c. At the end of 
the ninth century southern Laconia was conquered and between 800 and 750 
southern Messenia. Tarentum was founded about 750 and at the same time 
additions were made to the Laconian colony at Thera. Northern and western 
Messenia were overcome by the end of the eighth century. Between 650 and 
630 the Dorians took part in the founding of Cyrene. The book closes with 
an appendix on legendary Cyrene. A second volume will deal with the Spar- 
tan constitution and government. 

The Fifth-Century Theatre at Athens. — In University of California Publi- 
cations in Classical Philology, V, ii, May 18, 1918, pp. 55-58 (fig.), James 
Turney Allen reconstructs the Dionysiac theatre of the fifth century in such 
a way that the skene is tangent on the south to the old orchestra (threshing 
floor?), the projecting inner corners of the paraskenia touch the same circle, 
and the circle of the new orchestra touches at the north the inner wall of the 
old circle. A monograph on the Greek Theatre of the Fifth Century is to be 
published shortly. 

Children in Antiquity.— In Atene e Roma, XX, 1917, pp. 91-109 (6 figs.), 
A. Calderini discusses the position of children in the life of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 

Sun and Resurrection Myths.— In J.H.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 160-167, 
Grace H. Macurdy discusses the resurrection myths of Thracian or northern 
Greek origin, such as the tales of Alcestis, Laodamia, and Orpheus, showing 
that they are based upon sun and moon worship, and that the Demeter-Perse- 
phone theory has been unduly emphasized. They typify the loves of the 
King and Queen of Heaven, forever attaining union only to be forever parted, 
rather than the death and rebirth of the year. 

A Greek Legal Process in Byzantine Egypt. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 
354-369, E. Ctjq calls attention to a Byzantine papyrus in Cairo dating from 
the year 567 which proves that the legal procedure known as airoK-qph^-qaii 
was still employed at that time. By this process a father might formally 
exclude a child from his house and forbid him the use of his name. A similar 
law is still observed in Greece and an instance of its employment as late as 
1911 is cited. 

The Freer Manuscript of the Epistles of Paul.— One of the four Biblical 
manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Charles L. Freer is a much mutilated and 
decayed copy of the Epistles of Paul. Professor Sanders has succeeded in 
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separating the leaves upon which writing is legible and has published the 
Greek text together with a discussion of the palaeography and variant readings. 
The legible portion begins at J Corinthians, 10, 29, and parts of all the remain- 
ing Pauline Epistles are found. This manuscript together with that of the 
Tour Gospels made a complete New Testament except that it did not contain 
Revelations. It will eventually be deposited in Washington. [The New 
Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part II, The Washington 
Manuscript of the Epistles of Paul. By Henry A. Sanders. New York, 
1918, Macmillan Company. Pp. 243-315; pis. VI-VIIL] 

ITALY 
SCULPTURE 

Roman Reliefs Representing Garlands. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1916, pp. 334- 
340, A. Heron de Villefosse publishes details in regard to the reliefs at Aries, 
Narbonne, Nimes, and Orange representing eagles carrying garlands in their 
beaks. The slabs at Orange have nothing to do with the stage of the theatre, 
but were probably placed near the statue of an emperor (Augustus?) ; neither 
do the slabs at Aries belong to the theatre there, but probably to a temple of 
Augustus. The reliefs at Narbonne may have formed part of the decoration 
of the temple of Augustus in that town, and those at Nimes came from a lost 
building of the time of Augustus. 

A Bronze Figure of a Youth in Oriental Costume. — A Graeco-Roman bronze 
statuette, twenty-five inches high, found in 1912 in or near northern Egypt, 
represents a boy of ten or eleven years wearing shoes, trousers, long-sleeved 
tunic, cloak, a remarkable pyramidal headdress, and a sort of broad scarf 
looped up and hanging in rounded folds over the abdomen. Both hands held 
attributes of which only the handle of one remains. This costume resembles 
that of the Armenian kings and also those of Commagene as seen on the 
reliefs of the burial place of Antiochus II (69-31 B.C.), on the top of Nemrud 
Dagh, in the eastern Taurus. It has been suggested that the figure represents 
Alexander Helios, the oldest son of Anthony and Cleopatra, who was pro- 
claimed king of Armenia when a child, but a mythological subject is more 
probable. Of the eunuch Attis not much is known of the earlier type, but the 
later debased forms show a treatment of the abdomen which recalls that of 
the statuette. (A. H. Smith, J.H.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 135-159; pi.; 3 figs.) 

COINS 

Rare Roman Colonial Coins. — Five rare Roman colonial coins, of Buth- 
rotum (Augustus), Saguntum (Sempronius Vettonianus and L. Fabius Pos- 
tumus), Castulo (Augustus?), Corinth (Caligula; P. Vipsanius Agrippa), and 
Leptis Magna (Diuus Augustus; temp. Tiberius?), are published and illus- 
trated by L. A. D. Montague in Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 313-315 (fig.). 

Coins with Diuus Augustus. — In Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 258 ff. (pi.), E. A. 
Sydenham discusses the chronology of coins of the Diuus Augustus type, dis- 
agreeing in some points with the conclusions reached by Laffranchi in his 
article on the same subject printed in R. Ital. Num. in 1910. 

Desultores or Dioscuri? — N. Borelli is of the opinion that the reverse- 
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type on a didrachma of Suessa Aurunca, published by Dr. Mirone in R. Ital. 
Num. XXIX, 1916, representing a nude youth holding a leafy branch in his 
left hand and leading a horse with his right, does indeed depict (as Ambrosoli 
judged) one of the Dioscuri, and not a desultor. Sig. Borrelli would refer the 
type to the story of the contest of the Dioscuri with the sons of Aphareus, in 
which Castor was killed. The figure on the coin would then be that of the 
surviving brother, Pollux, with the palm of victory and Castor's horse. (R. 
Ital. Num. XXX, 1918, pp. 366-374.) 

Coinage of Heraclea. — Under the title 'Primitiae Heraclienses' S. W. Grose 
discusses (Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 169-189) the single letters, or groups of 
letters, as abbreviations of names, that stand on coins of Heraclea, together 
with some questions of chronology. He remarks in closing that "conclusions 
drawn concerning the identity of coin engravers at Heraclea and Tarentum 
are unsound because they rest on unsound data. Whether, in spite of this, 
the letters are abbreviations of artists' names is a thesis which does not seem 
open to direct proof or the reverse. So far as I can see, there is little to say 
in favour of it." 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

A Gold Treasure of the Late Roman Period.— In 1909 Mr. Charles L. Freer 
of Detroit purchased in Cairo several objects of gold of the late Roman period. 
Later other objects of a similar character were acquired by Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
by Mrs. Walter Burns of London, and by F. L. von Gans of Frankfurt. They 
date from the third to the sixth century a.d., but it is impossible to say whether 
or not they belonged to the same treasure. There are in all thirty-six objects, 
one a portrait statuette of rock crystal, the rest of gold. They consist of two 
pectorals each adorned with a medallion and coins, and with a second medal- 
lion which originally hung below; three small framed medallions which were 
once fastened together; seven necklaces; a breast chain; six earrings; two 
amulets; eleven bracelets; and a cross set with emeralds. Pearls, sapphires, 
emeralds, amethysts, glass paste and mother-of-pearl were used in this jewelry. 
A detailed study of this treasure is published by the late Professor Walter 
Dennison who completed his work shortly before his death. [^4 Gold Treas- 
ure of the Late Roman Period. By Walter Dennison. Studies in East 
Christian and Roman Art, Part II. Pp. 85-175; pis. 1-54; figs. 1-57. New 
York, 1918, Macmillan Company,] 

Colors in Roman Ritual. — Miss Mary E. Armstrong has investigated for 
her doctor's dissertation at Johns Hopkins University the significance of 
certain colors in Roman ritual. The colors examined and discussed are scar- 
let, purple, black and white, and gold. [The Significance of Certain Colors 
in Roman Ritual. By Mary Emma Armstrong. Menasha, Wisconsin, 1917, 
Banta. 52 pp. 8vo.] 

Roman Industries.— In CI. Phil. XIII, 1918, pp. 155-168, T. Frank ex- 
amines the data in C.I.L. XV for the manufacture of Arretine ware, glass, 
bricks, iron utensils, and water-pipes, as well as for the cutting of gems, to 
determine the scale of production in the several industries. 

The Marriage of Roman Soldiers. — Down to the middle of the second cen- 
tury a.d. Roman soldiers were forbidden to marry as long as they remained 
in the army, but in spite of this prohibition many legal papyri show that 
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various measures were taken to legalize the unions actually contracted by the 
soldiers. In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 226-236, J. Lesquier shows by 
citing various legal texts that from the time of Septimius Severus, probably 
from the year 197, marriage was permitted to soldiers who were citizens. 

FRANCE 

A Panther's Head from Alesia.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1916, p. 308, J. Tou- 
tain calls attention to a panther's head of bronze found at Alesia in 1914, 
Its extreme length is 7 cm. and its height a little less. It was, perhaps, used 
to adorn a piece of furniture. Both the modelling and casting are good. The 
excavations of Alesia have yielded five bronzes which have artistic merit, a 
reclining Gaul, a weight in the form of a head of Silenus, a head of Juno, a 
Gallo-Roman bust, and this panther's head. 

The Garden of the Mosaics at Lyons. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 
262-273 (2 figs.), P. Fabia gives an account of the establishment of the "Gar- 
den of the Mosaics" at Lyons and its subsequent history. 

Gallic Arms and other Objects Found at Chatillon sur Indre. — In R. Arch. 
VI, 1917, pp. 321-327 (pi.), P. de Lisle du Dreneuc describes arms and other 
objects found near Chatillon sur Indre in 1886 and now in the museum of 
Nantes. They belong to the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
La Tene period (end of the second century B.C.). They are: (1) an anthro- 
poid dagger, with iron blade and bronze handle and sheath; (2) a bronze 
oenochoe with a mask at the base of the handle ; (3) a round plaque decorated 
with linear designs in relief; (4) a bronze 'patella with a handle ending in a 
swan's neck; (5) a large bronze basin; (6) two bronze rings; (7) much oxy- 
dized fragments of an iron sword; (8) seven large amphorae, much broken, 
only one of which could be preserved. The dagger is of especially fine work- 
manship. The patella is similar to that reproduced by Dechelette, Fig. 651. 

NORTHERN AFRICA 

The Ancient History of Northern Africa.— Professor Gsell has added to 
the first volume of his Histoire ancienne de I'Afrique du Nord (see A. J. A 
XVIII, 1914, p. 246) the second and third volumes dealing with the Cartha- 
ginian state and the military history of Carthage. In Volume II he takes up 
in turn Carthage and her possessions in Africa, discussing the location of the 
city, its development, fortifications, harbors, public buildings, and cemeteries, 
and the extent of the Carthaginian domain in Africa; the government of 
Carthage, its constitution, and its political parties; and the administration of 
the Carthaginian empire, the army and the navy. In Volume III he dis- 
cusses the wars with the Greeks of Sicily, the expedition of Agathocles, the 
First Punic War, the revolt of the mercenaries, the conquest of Spain, Hanni- 
bal and the invasion of Italy, Northern Africa in the time of Hannibal, Scipio 
and Hannibal, Carthage, Rome and Masinissa, and the end of Carthage. 
Three more volumes will complete the work. [Histoire ancienne de I'Afrique 
du Nord. Par Stephane Gsell. II, Uetat carthaginois, 475 pp., 5 plans; 
III, Histoire militaire de Carthage, 424 pp. Paris, 1918, Hachette et Cie. 
8vo. 10 fr. each.] 

Punic Ceramic Inscriptions.— In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 348-355, Etjsebe 
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Vassel publishes four brief Punic inscriptions on pottery found at Carthage. 
The first, on an amphora found in a tomb of the seventh century B.C., reads 
Ger-Ba'al. This inscription is incised. The second, also of the seventh cen- 
tury b.c, is in ink and consists of four letters. The third is a potter's mark 
made by impression. It consists of two bet, reversed. The fourth is an 
epitaph written in ink on each of two vases from a tomb of the fourth or 
third century B.C. It reads To Samar-Ba'al, son of Mel'art-Kal. A note by 
M. Clermont Ganneau is added on page 356. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

ITALY 

Relics of the Miracle of Bolsena.— In U 'Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 211-218 (6 
figs.), A. Serafini describes two relics of the Mass of Bolsena preserved in 
the cathedral erected for the relics in Orvieto. Two fragments of linen are. of 
historical interest, showing the use in the thirteenth century of the antique 
amict in clerical attire. Of more interest for art is another relic, Una Borsa 
da Corporate, executed in a magnificent thin stuff (opere Lucano) of silk and 
gold. Comparison with paintings by Duccio showing such material in the 
robes of figures, and with other examples of opere Lucano places its date in the 
early fourteenth century. It is probably Sienese work. 

The Cathedral of Valva.— In Rass. d' Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 169-178 (16 
figs.), I. C. Gavini describes the cathedral of Valva and the restorations made 
necessary by the earthquake of 1915. The foundation of the church is ob- 
scure, but its antiquity is attested by the legend of its titular saint, San 
Pelino. The architecture of the present complex, consisting of the Cathedral 
of San Pelino, the church or oratory of Sant' Alessandro, the episcopal palace, 
and the fortified tower united to Sant' Alessandro, is of the typical Abruzzese 
character derived from Montecassino. The builders were doubtless Bene- 
dictines who had come down from San Liberatore alia Maiella. Sant' Ales- 
sandro was built for the relies of Pope Alexander I martyred on the Via 
Nomentana in 119. It was built by the bishop Trasmondo who also began 
at the same time, 1075, the cathedral of Sulmona. This ecclesiastic was over- 
thrown and imprisoned three years later, hence at Sulmona only the crypt is 
of his time. Here, however, it is not clear that Sant' Alessandro is, as Ber- 
taux and others have supposed, merely the beginning, i.e., the transept of a 
large church. It is too near the road for a developed nave and its bays are 
four in number, so that the low apse projecting from its side must be ex- 
plained otherwise. At one end of this problematical passage-like structure is 
the tower, in part very ancient; at the other is the cathedral itself. This fine 
example of local architecture retains organically its original aspect though not 
untouched by baroque decoration. It was built by the bishop Gualterio 
(1104-1128) who is declared, on evidence now lost, to have dedicated it in 
1124. Much of the sculptural decoration of doors and windows is preserved, 
as is an important twelfth century pulpit. 

Lombard Architecture.— In Gaz. B.-A. XIV, 1918, pp. 35^6 (6 figs.), E. 
Male reviews Lombard Architecture by A. K. Porter, emphasizing the debt of 
this architecture to the Orient and questioning the alleged priority of Italy in 
the development of vaulting and of sculpture. Male contends that eight or 
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ten supposedly eleventh century examples of ogival vaulting are actually a 
century later. He denies that the Modena inscription fixes the date of Guil- 
lelmus at 1099 but prefers to date this master along with Nicolas about 1150. 
The art of both is derived from France, as is, moreover, that of Benedetto 
Antelami, for whom, in fact, besides early French training there is postulated 
a voyage to France as late as 1220, at which time he drew inspiration frcm 
sculpture just completed for his own work on the Parma baptistery begun, 
according to an inscription, in 1196. 

The Davis Madonna.— In Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 82-87 (pi.), P. C. 
Nye suggests a change in the attribution of the Davis Madonna in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New* York. It bears the label, "Italian style of Giovanni 
Pisano, end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century." The 
refined face, but poorly poised body, the doll-like Bambino, and the heavy 
drapery broken into fine folds point much more to the followers of Andrea 
Pisano, and particularly to his son, Tommaso Pisano as he expresses himself 
in .his signed altarpiece of S. Francesco, now in the Campo Santo at Pisa. It, 
therefore, seems that a more just attribution of the work would read: School 
of Andrea Pisano, late fourteenth century; possible work of Tommaso Pisano. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

English Primitives.— In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 233-234 (pi.; 2 figs.), 
W. R. Lethaby finds evidences of English derivation in the school of painting 
in Norway and Sweden, rather than of English and French derivation, which 
Mr. Lindblom defends. The altar frontals, numbers I and II from Nes, 
Norway, and that at Kinsarvik are examples of the English influence. Atten- 
tion is also called to the close resemblance between the work of the St. Albans 
school and the drawings of Villars de Honnecourt. 

RENAISSANCE ART 

ITALY 

The Art of Urbino.— In V Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 259-293 (33 figs.), A. Ven- 
turi discusses the style of three representative artists of Urbino in the second 
half of the quattrocento. Between these three, the painter, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, the sculptor, Francesco Laurana, and the architect, Luciano Laurana, 
there exists a fraternity of spirit. Piero's paintings, e.g., the diptych with 
the portraits and glorification of Federico da Montefeltro and Battista 
Sforza in the Uffizi, and the Flagellation in the Museum of Urbino, are calm 
and architectonic in composition, wholly lacking in movement, and in every 
detail of flesh, drapery, and marble transformed by the sun into a precious 
substance. Francesco Laurana' s interest, as exemplified in a fireplace and 
doorway of the Urbino ducal palace and two bust-portraits of Battista Sforza 
(one in the Florence Bargello, the other in the Museum of Oliveriano in 
Pesaro), is not in movement, but in calm, architectonic effect. The bust in 
the Bargello is just as impersonal as Piero's Madonna and the one in Pesaro 
seems to have been copied from Piero's paintings of the same model. Luciano 
Laurana is well represented by his work in the ducal palace of Urbino. The 
calm simplicity of his style of architecture is emphasized by contrasting 
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it with the work of immediate predecessors, the nervous, agile style of Brunel- 
leschi and the ornamental monumentality of Alberti. 

A Sienese Little Master. — An interesting group of paintings by a tenth- 
rate Sienese artist is published by B. Berenson in Art in America,) VI, 1918, 
pp. 69-82 (8 figs.). The striking peculiarities of an unsigned triptych in the 
Metropolitan Museum led to the recognition of the marks of the same master 
in a triptych in the collection of Mr. Charles Loeser, Florence, a Madonna in 
the Liechtenstein Gallery, an assumption in S. Maria, Bettona, two panels in 
the Spello Library, and a fresco in S. Giovenale, Orvieto. The diptych in the 
Spello Library furnishes the name of the painter of the group. It is signed 
Cola Petruccioli of Orvieto and dated 1385. Cola di Petruccioli, who is rather 
an interesting craftsman than an artist, is strongly influenced in his works by 
Andrea Vanni, Bartolo di Fredi, and Fei. The relative proportions of the 
influence of these masters in the various paintings help in establishing their 
chronological order. 

A Sienese Series of Greek and Roman Heroes. — Representations of the 
"Famous Men" began to be used in the fifteenth century as examples of civil 
and military virtue. To about the year 1500 belongs a series of six heroes 
painted by four different artists. Claudia, in the Dreyfus collection in Paris, 
is by Neroccio; Sulpicia, in the Walters collection in Baltimore, is by Giacomo 
Pacchiarotto; Scipio, in the Carrand collection, Florence, is by Francesco di 
Giorgio Martini; and the other three, Tiberius Gracchus in the gallery of 
Buda-Pesth, Alexander the Great in Sir Frederick Cook's collection at Rich- 
mond, and an unnamed hero in the possession of the Dowdeswell brothers, 
are the work of an anonymous artist who is a confirmed Sienese, although 
more Umbrian in style. This anonimo is responsible also for the landscape of 
the Claudia and the landscape and pedestal of the Scipio, and he is to be 
identified with the painter of the Story of Griselda in the National Gallery, 
Nos. 912-914. (G. de Nicola, Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 224-228; pi.) 

New Paintings by Lippo Vanni. — It is only recently that Lippo Vanni has 
become to art students more than a mere name. In Rass. d'Arte, XVII, 
1917, pp. 97-100 (pi.; 3 figs.), B. Berenson now adds two triptychs to his 
credit, one, with the Madonna and Saints, in the collection of H. Walters, 
Baltimore, the other, with three Saints, in the Vatican. Comparison with 
authentic works by the artist, e.g., the triptych in the church of SS. Domenico 
e Sisto in Rome, proves the origin of these two paintings. The Baltimore 
triptych bears close relationship to the work of Pietro Lorenzetti, and because 
of that influence is probably to be assigned to the last years of Lippo's activity. 
The Vatican triptych and also a Madonna in the Perugia gallery, which is 
undoubtedly by the same artist, show signs of their author's contact with 
Florence. The type and character of the face of the Perugia Madonna remind 
one of Taddeo Gaddi. The action and composition of the large triptych seem 
at first sight to follow the formula of Ambrogio Lorenzetti, and a more careful 
study reveals in the modelling and in the treatment of the drapery contact 
with Bernardo Daddi, the most Sienese of all the Florentines. 

Pellegrino da Modena. — Thanks to Venturi, the Emilian Pellegrino degli 
Aretusi "alias Munari" is no longer a myth. In L 'Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 199- 
210 (7 figs.), G. Fiocco publishes paintings which illustrate him in that part 
of his career when he was a follower of Raphael. A drawing of the Madonna 
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with Saints in the Academy of Venice and the frescoes in S. Giacomo degli 
Spagnuoli, Rome, are of special interest. They represent him as no mediocre 
disciple of Sanzio and as worthy of the praise Vasari bestows upon him. 

Mantegna at Rome.— In Rass. d'Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 195-201 (5 figs.), 
G. Frizzoni writes on Mantegna's two years (1488-90) of activity in Rome. 
His principal work in the Eternal City was the decoration of the little chapel 
of Pope Innocent VIII dedicated to St. John the Baptist. The chapel was 
torn down in recent times by Pius VI in order to enlarge the Vatican museum. 
This renders important the detailed description of the chapel's exquisite 
decoration given in a Roman publication of 1767 entitled Nuova descrizione 
del Vaticano, ossia del palazzo apostolico di San Pierro, data in luce da Gio. 
Pietro Chattard. Another work executed, according to Vasari, by Mantegna 
during his residence in Rome is the Madonna and Child in the Uffizi. Studies 
for the figures in the Triumph of Caesar were evidently made while the artist 
was in this atmosphere of antiquities. Finally, among other interesting bits 
of information gleaned from Mantegna's correspondence during these years is 
the mention of his intention to paint a portrait of the Turkish prince, Djem, 
brother of Sultan Bajazet, then in Rome. Whether this intention was carried 
out is uncertain. 

Mino da Fiesole at Rome.— In Gaz. B.-A. XIV, 1918, pp. 75-86 (6 figs.), 
J. Alazard studies the works executed by Mino da Fiesole at Rome. On the 
first sojourn, 1463, he was one of the first masters employed on the impor- 
tant throne of St. Peter commissioned by Pius II. Returning for a long stay, 
probably about 1474-1480, he did the reliefs for the altar of St. Jerome for- 
merly in S. Maria Maggiore, inorganic and feelingless; the monument of Paul 
II in the Vatican Grotto and a tabernacle at S. Marco, both with the coopera- 
tion of Giovanni Dalmata; and the tomb of Francesco Tornabuoni at S. 
Maria sopra Minerva, the best example of his art in Rome. But Rome can 
by no means be considered the centre of his activity; that was Florence. And 
such Roman sculptures as the tombs of Nicolas Fortiguerri at S. Cecilia in 
Trastevere and of Cristoforo della Rovere at S. Maria del Popolo; the low 
reliefs signed "opus Mini 11 of apse and sacristy of S. Maria Maggiore; the 
tabernacle likewise signed "opus Mini 11 at S. Cecilia in Trastevere can no 
longer be ascribed to this master. The latter two may be by Mino del Regno 
since they are Roman, not Tuscan in style. 

A Cassone Front by Girolamo da Cremona. — In R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 369- 
373 (2 figs.), B. Berenson ascribes to Girolamo da Cremona, and to a date 
soon after 1475, a cassone front in Havre, representing the Rape of Helen. 
Parallels with other works of Girolamo are evident, and the approximate date 
is suggested by the influence of Francesco di Giorgio which pervades the work. 

A Portrait by Andrea Solario. — In Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 88-95 (4 
figs.), A. Colasanti offers proof of the incorrectness of the description of a 
male portrait by Andrea Solario in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is 
there labeled as a portrait of Giovanni II Bentivoglio. A comparison of the 
painting with medals and coins reproducing the features of that prince and 
especially with paintings of him by Lorenzo Costa and the relief by Antonio 
Bal gives convincing evidence that the Boston portrait is not of Giovanni. 
Whom it does portray, however, is a question that is not yet answered. 

Leonardo da Vinci Painter of Horses' Armour. — Painting horses' armour 
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seems to have been a not unusual occupation for artists in Italy during the 
Renaissance. The fact that such painters as Timoteo Viti and Francesco 
Francia executed such commissions, together with the fact that Leonardo da 
Vinci did not disdain to work in the minor arts, as his sketches show, has led 
to the conjecture that this master also may have been a painter of barde. 
In Rass> $ Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 129-130, L. Beltrami publishes a docu- 
ment of 1495 which mentions a commission being carried out for Lodovico il 
Moro by Costantino da Vaprio and Leonardo — apparently Leonardo da Vinci. 

Sculptures by Donatello and Desiderio. — In Rass. d! Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 
153-160 (6 figs.), G. de Nicola writes on Donatello's Judith and Desiderio's 
Madonna Panciatichi, which have lately, as a war-time precaution, been re- 
moved from their exposed situations. With the Judith group lowered from its 
base close examination of both group and base is facilitated and photograph- 
ing the two sides of the base hitherto partly hidden by the legs of Holofernes 
is possible. The hypothesis that the group was originally intended for a 
fountain is borne out by examination. Further, it becomes clear that the base 
was made originally by Donatello for this group, and not, as has been supposed, 
for his David. The work apparently belongs to the middle period of Dona- 
tello's career and shows no little classical influence. Prototypes for all three 
bas-reliefs of the base are to be found among 
classical works. An interesting one is the 
Roman sarcophagus in the Pisan Campo 
Santo with a composition which must have 
inspired Donatello's winepress. With Desi- 
derio's Madonna Panciatichi are connected 
as preparatory sketches two drawings in the 
Uffizi formerly ascribed to Donatello. Aside 
from their evident connection with the Pan- 
ciatichi relief, however, they show clearly the 
characteristics of Desiderio. 

Two Works of Venetian Sculpture. — A 
painted wooden statue of St. Sebastian from 
the Davanzati Palace collection and now 
belonging to Mr. G. G. Barnard of New York 
is published by A. Marquand in Art in 
America, VI, 1918, pp. 53-60 (2 figs.). The 
work is particularly valuable for the expres- 
sion of the martyr's pathetic but calm faith. 
The statue shows sufficiently close relation- 
ship to the shield-bearers of the tomb of 
Giovanni Emo produced about 1483 by Anto- 
nio Rizzo to be attributed to the same atelier, 
if not to the same hand. A Venetian bal- 
cony, or loggia screen, now in Princeton, be- 
longing to Professor Marquand is of the same 
period and school. The piece is similar to the 
fine Venetian balcony on the facade of the Palazzo Bragadin. Some parts 
of the Princeton work are modern and the present form of restoration is 
incorrect. The two fine heads that mark the central portion of the balcony 




Figure 3. — An Angel: 
Lucca. 
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are Gothic modes of decoration, but, at the same time, they are portrait-like 
in character and probably represent the owners of the house. 

Sculptures of the School of Niccolo Pisano. — Several interesting works from 
the school of Niccolo Pisano are published by P. Toesca in Rass. d' Arte, XVII, 

1917, pp. 93-96 (pi. ; 4 figs.). One 
of these, an angel in the museum 
of Lucca (Fig. 3), is identified as 
the work of one of the aids of 
Niccolo who worked on the Pisan 
pulpit. Particularly, one of the 
figures among the Liberal Arts 
represented on that pulpit shows 
the same characteristics, broad 
features and summary modelling. 
A lovely female figure (Fig. 4), 
probably a saint, in the Boboli 
Gardens, Florence, is perhaps the 
work of Arnolfo di Cambio. If it 
is by him, it belongs to his latest 
period, of which we have no cer- 
tain example, for it shows him 
completely freed from Gothic char- 
acteristics. Though not by the 
same master, a relief of the An- 
nunciation in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum reflects the peculiari- 
ties of the style of Arnolfo. 

Bramante and Leonardo. — In 
Rass. d'Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 187- 
194 (4 figs.), L. Beltrami throws 
light upon the question of the ac- 
tivity of Bramante and Leonardo 
as engravers. Though examples 
in this art have long been assigned 
to them, no documentary proof 
has hitherto been found. But 
one engraving, in the Casa Perego, 
has stood the test of critics as from 
the hand of the great architect. 
It is a large representation of 
an interior with figures, signed 
BRAMANTE S. FECIT IN 
MLO. A document, dated 1481, 
is now presented which clearly 
refers to this work as done by an 
engraver by the name of Bernardo 
Prevedari from a drawing by Bramante. Now the question arises as to whether 
this same obscure Prevedari who so sympathetically reproduced Bramante' s 
design may not have been the author also of the engravings which bear 




Figure 4. — A Saint: Boboli Gardens, 
Florence. 
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such strong Leonardesque marks, or perhaps they are the work of another 
equally unknown professional engraver. It seems likely that as regards the 
association of painting and engraving in one artist critics have made the mis- 
take of considering Mantegna as the rule, whereas he is rather an exception. 

The Incoronata at Lodi.— In V Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 219-239 (15 figs.), A. 
Foratti treats of the early architectural achievement of Bramante, the In- 
coronata at Lodi, with especial regard to its structural problems. The con- 
tract for this church is dated May 20, 1488, and it becomes on fuller study 
the axial point in Bramante's development in his Lombard period. 

Aquilan Goldsmith's Work.— In Rass. d' Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 161-168 (13 
figs.), P. Piccirilli continues his studies on the goldsmith's art of Aquila. 
Having already treated of the earlier and more flourishing period (ibid. June, 
1916), he now discusses works of the last period of this art (from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century). By the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Aquilan school, already impoverished, had gone for new inspiration to Rome, 
attracted by Michelangelo, Cellini, and others. Just when the Aquilan cor- 
poration adopted the new style and abolished stamping is hard to determine; 
but that the change had been made by the end of the first half of the sixteenth 
century is shown by dated examples. Among these, the most important is 
the processional cross of the Chiesa Madre of Fossa, dated, 1557. It is of 
silver and gilded copper, beautifully and elaborately decorated with both low 
and high reliefs of single figures and more complicated compositions. 

A Ferrarese Marriage Salver.— In Gaz. B-A. XIII, 1917, pp. 447-466 
(pi.; 16 figs.), B. Berenson reattributes the marriage salver recently acquired 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (cf. A J. A. XXI, 1917, p. 358). On the 
front of the tray is represented the meeting of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba ; on the back is a winged putto with two horns of plenty. In its Renais- 
sance solution of problems in perspective and architecture, as well as in all 
details of form, the painting bears such close similarity to the works of Cossa 
and Tura as easily to admit of ascription to the school of Ferrara. Beren- 
son's former ascription to Matteo di Giovanni, made before the frontiers of 
the various schools were distinctly determined, is accounted for by the prox- 
imity of that Sienese's manner to the style of the Ferrarese school. Siren's 
attribution of the tray to Boccatis da Camerino, an artist far less advanced 
than the author of this work appears, is untenable. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. — In Rass. $ Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 117-128 (11 
figs.), P. Toesca publishes several miniatures from manuscripts in the Corsini 
Library, Florence. One of these manuscripts, executed for Cardinal Piero 
Corsini at the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century, 
probably at Avignon, shows a Franco-Flemish treatment in the figure composi- 
tions, with some Italian influence in the ornamental borders. A more impor- 
tant book of hours, Franco-Flemish in style, apparently comes from northern 
France and belongs to about the same period as the preceding. Its principal 
figure subjects connect their author with the Limbourg brothers. The 
decoration of a missal from the Parish of S. Pietro in Mercato — the principal 
subject is the Crucifixion — is the work of a follower of Lorenzo Monaco. A 
large anthem book from the monastery of S. Gaggio, written and illuminated 
by the monks of that convent, is particularly interesting for its elaborate 
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initials that reflect the manner of Fra Angelico and are probably to be at- 
tributed to the miniature painter Battista di Biagio Sanguigni. 

Early Art Criticism in Italy. — Asserting the inconsistency of the prevalent 
conceit that only after the glory of the art activity had passed did its criticism 
begin, L. Ventuei writes in L'Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 305-326 (5 figs.), on the 
art critics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Italy. In the fourteenth 
century trecento art was appreciated for its own sake. Villani, Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, and later Ghiberti, who was in spirit essentially of the trecento, have 
sympathetically criticized the work of Giotto and his contemporaries. They 
reflect the true spirit of their age, while critics of the quattrocento take only 
a historical interest in Giottesque art. As commentators on their own cen- 
tury, however, we have valuable examples in Manetti, Alberti, Filarete, Facio, 
and Landino. At the head of the group stands Alberti, who by virtue of his 
qualifications as painter, sculptor, architect, philosopher, writer, and, above 
all, man of genius, was able to synthesize, and so not merely criticize what had 
been done, but also suggest new lines of artistic activity. He is unique in the 
history of criticism — if Ruskin be excepted; certainly he stands alone in the 
criticism of the Italian quattrocento. The value of these early critics is more 
fully appreciated by comparison with Vasari. Far better than he, in spite of 
his unassailable position, they understood the essence of the art of their cen- 
turies. Beside their criticism of the fourteenth and fifteenth century art that 
of the three succeeding centuries, with few exceptions, appears superficial and 
academic. 

Bernardo Cavallino.— In Rass. d'Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 179-186 (6 figs.), 
A. de Rjnaldis writes on the art of Cavallino, a Neapolitan artist of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. The fact that he has remained obscure is 
probably due principally to the scarcity of his works in museums. Only 
recently a number of his canvases have come into important public galleries. 
Cavallino's principal worth lies in his simplicity of composition, plasticity 
of figure, and charm of chiaroscuro. The highest expression of these qual- 
ities is reached in the representation of the Death of St. Joseph now in a 
private collection. 

The Villa "Favorita." — A historical sketch of the sumptuous Villa Favorita, 
a production of the most extravagant days of the dukes of Mantua, is given 
by G. Pacchoni in L 'Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 327-336 (7 figs.). It was a pleasure 
house built in the early seventeenth century under the direction of Ferdinando 
Gonzaga with a purpose similar to that of the French Versailles. It is the 
only distinctive work, even partially extant, by the Swiss architect Nicolo 
Sebregondi. The style of the work is far from that diffused by the school of 
Palladio and from that of Giulio Romano. While it is clearly derived from 
Michelangelo, it is a new product, containing an addition to the artistic 
customs which the pupils of Giulio Romano formed and diffused. Nothing 
was spared in multiplying the details of ornament. Documents show that 
the duke had many changes made during the progress of the work, always to 
add more grandeur to the effect. Many of the numerous contracts, however, 
with important painters from Rome and other cities for mural decorations 
were never carried out, and the duke had to content himself with paintings 
bought by his agents in Rome. Unfortunately, the villa, already badly in- 
jured before the end of the seventeenth century, has now been entirely aban- 
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doned, and unless care is taken speedily for its preservation, a work important 
in itself and unique as an example of the tragically mistreated and fast dis- 
appearing monuments of a sumptuous age, will be entirely lost. 




Figure 5. — The Villa Medici, Rome, by Velasquez. 



SPAIN 

The Castle of Belmonte (Cuenca) .— In B. Soc. Esp., XXV, 1917, pp. 
169-176 (11 figs.), V. Lamperez y Rome a describes the romantic old Gothic 
castle of Belmonte, which dates from 1456 and is a good example of Spanish 
military architecture. 

New Documents on Peliguet.— In B. Soc. Esp., XXV, 1917, pp. 177-179, 
M. Abizanda y Broto reports a number of new facts extracted from archival 
sources concerning the sixteenth century Spanish painter Tomas Peliguet or 
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Peligret. These give besides various commissions and their terms the infor- 
mation that the artist was a native of Italy. 

Velasquez in Italy.— In Rass. oV Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 106-116 (8 figs.), G. 
Feizzoni writes on Velasquez's second sojourn in Italy. While the first visit, 
twenty years before, had been made for study, the second was undertaken 
principally for business purposes. Velasquez went with the intention of pro- 
curing for King Philip IV paintings by some of the most important Italian — 
particularly Venetian — artists. How successful he was may be judged by 
the fine examples of Tintoretto, Titian, Paolo Veronese, and others in Madrid 
today. Another part of his work consisted in selecting antique sculptures to 
be copied for the Madrid collection, and in securing artists to execute decora- 
tive work in the Spanish palace. But he also painted some important pictures 
while in Italy, among them the famous portrait of Pope Innocent X and the 
landscape paintings of the Villa Medici (Fig. 5). The latter are frequently 
attributed to Velasquez's earlier visit to Italy, but the largeness and power 
of the technique belong to his later development. 

FRANCE 

Jacques Callot— In Gaz. B.-A. XIV, 1918, pp. 47-74 (12 figs.), J. Lietjre 
adds important notes to the current knowledge of Jacques Callot. Besides 
the commonly recognized influences upon Callot's art, viz., Tempesta and 
Villamena, there are the influences of Parigi, Leonardo da Vinci, Giulio 
Romano, Cort, Goltzius, Swartz, Johann Sadeler, and various Flemish land- 
scape painters. Callot took great pains with his preliminary designs, even 
painting them. His influence upon other artists was far reaching, not only 
upon such direct followers as Bella, Bosse, Collignon, Mellan, and Cochin, but 
upon such independent masters as Rembrandt and Watteau, both Teniers, 
Claude, etc. Jacques Fagnani, a Paris dealer, had collected by 1723 a large 
collection in three volumes folio of more than a thousand examples of Callot' s 
work; in 1730 this went indirectly to the Abbe de Chancey and in 1731 with 
him to the Cabinet des Estampes. A large number of additions are made to 
previous catalogues of Callot' s works. 

Fouquet's Collection.— In Gaz. B.-A. XIV, 1918, pp. 87-92 (3 figs.), C. 
Gabillot calls attention to some sketches of Francois Girardon in the Archives 
Nationales. When Fouquet was condemned and his property confiscated, his 
wife managed to save considerable for the family, and among other things at 
Vaux a number of marbles which the king desired to purchase. A disagree- 
ment arose as to price and Girardon was sent to make an appraisal, which 
with hasty notes and sketches is preserved. The works themselves, however, 
have disappeared in spite of their interest. 

HOLLAND 

Early Works by Rembrandt.— In Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 118-123 
(2 pis.), are published three paintings listed in Dr. Valentiner's Art of the Low 
Countries, but hitherto unpublished. Two of these, in the collection of Mr. 
J. D. Mcllhenny of Philadelphia, are portrait studies of the head of Rem- 
brandt's father and must have been painted in 1629 or 1630. The third paint- 
ing, formerly in the collection of the late Wm. M. Chase, represents an artist 
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in his studio. While its attribution to Rembrandt is uncertain, it exhibits a 
strong claim to that paternity and is to be dated about 1626. 

Paintings by Jerome Bosch in America. — In Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 
3-20 (pi.; 10 figs.), F. J. Mather, Jr., offers a study of the works of Jerome 
Bosch, particularly as they are represented in the collection of the late Mr. 
Johnson of Philadelphia. An Adoration of the Magi, in the Metropolitan 
Museum retains some of the monumentality of the earlier Burgundian masters 
and is probably one of Bosch's earliest works, dating about 1480. Another 
representation of the same subject in the Johnson collection is apparently a 
studio replica, executed in great part by the artist himself, of the rustic type 
perfected in the famous triptych of the Prado. And a more eager and inti- 
mate version of the theme is seen in another Johnson picture of rural idyllism. 
Closely related to this are two wings from a triptych of an Adoration in the 
same collection. More characteristic of the master are his representations of 
diabolism. His cool, calculating manner in this field is well illustrated in the 
Christ before Pilate at Princeton, while the lack of these features in the por- 
trayal of the same subject in the Johnson collection leads to doubt of the 
authenticity of the latter. Here the artist has most successfully caught the 
wolf-like character of the human pack, and, unlike Bosch, he is swayed by 
the horror of his own inventions. The author of this piece is to be identified 
with the painter of the Fantastic Landscape in the Prado, which is ascribed 
to Peter Huys. The Princeton painting, however, and two Johnson composi- 
tions, Mocking of Christ, and Christ Among the Doctors (the last entirely 
unknown to critics), are fine specimens of the kind of work in which Bosch 
gained most fame. They are superb studies in physiognomy. The con- 
centrated arrangement of the first of these, where the whole composition con- 
sists of a group of heads, is the natural culmination of the development traced 
by a physiognomist. A comparison of this picture with a sheet of Leonardo's 
caricatures at Windsor gives convincing proof that in this sheet we have the 
starting point for the Princeton masterpiece. A representation of pilgrims in 
the collection of Mr. J. P. Morgan, published here for the first time, is an 
example of Bosch's drawings, which are of great rarity. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Portraits of King Henry VIII.— In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 217-224 
(2 pis.), L. Cust shows the incorrectness of the popular conception of the 
portraiture of the time of King Henry VIII, namely, that it is all attributable 
to Holbein or his school. Very few extant portraits of Henry VIII are the 
work of Holbein, and all of these were done after the king had reached the 
age of forty-five, and so do not show him in the prime of life, when he inspired 
admiration as an unusually handsome man. The paintings of this king that 
can safely be attributed to Holbein comprise only the portrait at Althorp, 
the mural painting at Whitehall, as shown in the cartoon at Chatsworth, and 
the portrait in the National Gallery at Rome, with the drawing at Munich as 
the probable original study. On the Whitehall and Munich originals were 
based many contemporary and later versions by other artists. 
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AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Origin and Types of Mounds in the Eastern United States. — In Proceedings 
of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, pp. 43-47 (pi.), D. I. 
Bushnell records the various types of aboriginal mounds in the United 
States, giving the distribution of each type. 

The Art of the Mound-Builders of Ohio. — In the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1916, pp. 489-500 (13 pis.; 2 figs.), C. C. Wil- 
lotjghby argues that the famous Serpent Mound in Adams County, Ohio, 
represents a serpent combined with the cosmic symbol. The projection at 
the extreme end of the outer oval is the serpent's tongue, and the two open- 
ings above and below are analogous to openings in other mounds and may 
represent two arms of the cosmic cross. The inner oval enclosed an altar 
where fires symbolized the sun. The mound-builders were skilled workers in 
copper and many axes and adzes, as well as ornaments, of copper have been 
found. Sometimes they overlaid thin sheets of copper, silver, or meteoric 
iron upon a core of clay or wood. Copper ear plugs were common. Meteoric 
iron was worked into headplates, breastplates, adze-blades, chisels, drills, etc. 
Silver was used principally for overlaying copper. They were skilled engravers 
of bone, often producing intricate patterns. Among other things discovered 
in the mounds are ornaments of mica, sometimes partially painted, tobacco 
pipes of stone, unidentified hollow stone objects representing birds, beetles, 
etc., small ornaments of ivory from fossil mammoth tusks, and stone rings 
made by means of a rude lathe. The textile fabrics were of the woven twine 
variety and did not differ materially from those of other tribes. 

Mounds, Caverns, and Artifacts in Tennessee. — Three important papers 
dealing with the archaeology of Tennessee have recently been published. The 
first of these (by G. G. MacCurdy, Proceedings of the Nineteenth Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists, 1917, pp. 59-74; pi.; 41 figs.) is compiled from 
the notes and letters of Rev. E. O. Dunning who made extensive excavations 
about forty-five years ago for Harvard and Yale. His collection of artifacts 
from the region is likewise described. The second paper {Id., ibid. pp. 75-95; 
10 pis.; 55 figs.) deals with the large Tennessee collection in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. In both papers pottery vessels, and many elaborately carved shell 
gorgets are figured. The third paper (by W. E. Myer, ibid. pp. 96-102; 
7 pis.; 4 figs.) describes the various artifacts and the mounds, rock shelters, 
and caves of the Cumberland valley. 

Stratification of Cultures in the Delaware Valley. — For many years there 
has raged a bitter discussion in regard to the supposed stratification of cultures 
in the Delaware valley. The first announced discoveries of this sort were 
made in 1872 by Charles Conrad Abbott, who published several papers in the 
American Naturalist, the Reports of the Peabody Museum for 1876 and 1877, 
Primitive Industry (1881), Archaeologia Nova Caesaria (1907-1909), and Ten 
Years' Digging in Lenape Land (1912). Other papers by F. W. Putnam, 
G. F. Wright, C. C. Haynes, E. Volk, and others supported his position, while 
he was disputed by W. H. Holmes, A. Hrdlicka, H. C. Mercer, and others. 
The most recent investigators seem to have established some of his conten- 
tions beyond reasonable doubt. In the words of one of these "at all the sites 
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excavated the artifacts of the recent Indians, and those of the ancient in- 
habitants, occurred in sharply differentiated strata, the former being asso- 
ciated with the recent soil, the later with the yellow and white sand layers." 
These later beds are considered as of probably glacial antiquity. (J. V. 
Lewis, American Anthrologist, N. S. XVIII, 1916, pp. 198-202; pi.; E. W. 
Hawkes, and R. Linton, ibid. XIX, pp. 487-^94; 6 pis.; fig.; L. Spier, ibid. 
XVIII, 1916, pp. 181-189; 4 figs.; C. Wissler, ibid. XVIII, pp. 190-197; 
A. Skinner, Proc. Nineteenth Inter. Cong. Americanists, Washington, 1917, 
pp. 52-58, 6 pis.) 

Cultural Stratification in New Mexico as Illustrated by Pottery. — In Am. 
Anth. XIX, 1917, pp. 325-360 (2 pis.; 2 figs.), A. V. Kidder contributes a 
paper on the pottery of Pecos in which he continues the discussion previously 
begun ('Pottery of the Pajarito Plateau and of Some Adjoining Regions in 
New Mexico/ Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, II, Pt. 6, 
October, 1915, pp. 407-462, 15 pis.; 12 figs.) about the chronological relations 
of the different types of pottery in the pueblo area — a discussion in which 
N. C. Nelson has also been an important figure (Am. Anth. XVIII, 1916, 
pp. 159-180, pi.; 2 figs.). These investigators have found several types of 
pottery which differ in color, ornamentation, glaze, paste composition, and 
general construction. These types present a time relationship to each other 
which is fairly uniform at all the different sites. Similar conditions in regard 
to stratification and relative chronology of different sites have been found in 
the Zuni area by Kroeber and Slier (Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthrop. Papers, 
XVIII, 1916-1917, pp. 1-37; 207-331; 18 figs.; bibliography). For the San 
Juan valley, Kidder finds a similar stratification of cultures — the three main 
types being the "Basket-maker," the slab-house culture, and the Kiva-cul- 
ture (Proceedings of the Nineteenth Congress of Americanists, 1917, pp. 108- 
113). Similarly in the Tano district, Nelson finds this cultural stratification 
(ibid. pp. 114^-118). 

Fishing Implements of the Ontario Indians. — In the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Archaeological Report of the Ontario Provincial Museum, 1917, pp. 24-43 
(23 figs.), R. B. Orr describes the fishing implements of the Ontario Indians. 

Indian Agriculture. — Five works have appeared recently dealing with 
Indian agriculture. The first three in the list deal primarily with the arch- 
aeological phases of the matter, while the last two are more general. All are 
concerned with the grains raised by the Indians, the varieties of these, the 
methods of their cultivation and use, the implements used in their prepara- 
tion, and the illustrations of these things in their arts. The first and third 
papers deal with distributions, while the others are more concerned with in- 
dividual areas. The names of the papers follow: 

W. E. S afford, 'Food Plants and Textiles of Ancient America/ Proceed- 
ings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, Washington, 
1917, pp. 12-30 (3 pis.; 14 figs.); W. E. Safford, <A Forgotten Cereal of An- 
cient America/ ibid. pp. 286-297 (2 pis.; 4 figs.); H. J. Spinden, 'The Origin 
and Distribution of Agriculture in America/ ibid. pp. 269-276 (3 pis.); G. F. 
Will and G. E. Hyde Corn among the Indians of the Upper Missouri, St. 
Louis, 1917, 323 pp. (22 pis.); G. F. Wilson, 'Agriculture of the Hidatsa In- 
dians/ University of Minnesota Studies in Social Science, No. 9, Minneapolis, 
1917, 129 pp.; 5 pis.; 40 figs. 
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Quill Work of the American Indian.— In Mus. J. IX, 1918, pp. 50-58 
(colored pi.; 5 figs.), B. W. M(erwin) describes typical examples of the quill 
work of the American Indian, 

The Use of the Banner Stone. — In New York State Museum Bulletin, No. 
196, April, 1917, pp. 165-176 (5 pis.; 3 figs.), A. C. Parker discusses the pur- 
poses of the so-called banner stone and gives the various types which are 
found in New York. Among the possible uses, he suggests their employment 
on staffs or handles or as spindle whorls for drills or fire-making implements. 
Supposed Pleistocene Man at Vero. — In Am. Anth. XX, 1918, pp. 1-36, 
Oliver P. Hay contributes an important article to the discussion of the sup- 
posed case for the existence of man in the Pleistocene period in America. 
The complete bibliography of papers upon this subject follows: 

Edward W. Berry, 'The Fossil Plants from Vero, Florida,' Ninth Annual 
Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 19-33; Edward W. Berry, 
'The Fossil Plants from Vero, Florida/ Journal of Geology, XXV, No. 7, Chicago, 
Oct -Nov., 1917, pp. 661-666; Rollin T. Chamberlin, 'Interpretation of the 
Formations Containing Human Bones at Vero, Florida/ ibid. XXV, No. 1, 
Chicago, Jan.-Feb., 1917, pp. 25-39 (9 figs.); Rollin T. Chamberlin, 'Further 
Studies at Vero, Florida/ ibid. XXV, No. 7, Chicago, Oct -Nov., 1917, pp. 667- 
683 (5 figs.); Oliver P. Hay, 'The Quaternary Deposits at Vero, Florida, and 
the Vertebrate Remains Contained Therein/ ibid. XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.- 
Feb., 1917, pp. 52-55; Oliver P. Hay, 'On the Finding of Supposed Pleistocene 
Human Remains at Vero, Florida/ Journal, Washington Academy of Sciences, 
VII, June 4, 1917, pp. 258-260; Oliver P. Hay, 'Vertebrata Mostly from Stra- 
tum No. 3 at Vero, Florida; together with Descriptions of New Species/ Ninth 
Annual Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 43-68 (pi.); Oliver 
P. Hay, 'Further Considerations of the Occurrence of Human Remains in the 
Pleistocene Deposits at Vero, Florida/ Am. Anthr., N. S., XX, No. 1, Jan.- 
Mar., 1918, pp. 1-36; W. H. Holmes, 'On the Antiquity of Man in America/ 
Science, N. S., XLVII, No. 1223, June 7, 1918, pp. 561-562; Ales Hrdlicka, 
Preliminary Report on Finds of Supposedly Ancient Human Remains at Vero, 
Florida/ Journal of Geology, XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.-Feb., 1917, pp. 43-51 
(2 figs.); George Grant MacCurdy, 'Archaeological Evidences of Man's An- 
tiquity at Vero, Florida/ ibid. XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.-Feb., 1917, pp. 56-62 
(6 figs.) ; George Grant MacCurdy, 'The Problem of Man's Antiquity at 
Vero, Florida/ Am. Anthr., N. S., XIX, No. 2, Apr.- June, 1917, pp. 252-261 
(8 figs.) ; E. H. Sellards, 'On the Discovery of Fossil Human Remains in Florida 
in Association with Extinct Vertebrates/ American Journal of Science, Fourth 
Series, XLII, pp. 1-18, July, 1916 (12 figs.) ; E. H. Sellards, 'Human Remains 
from the Pleistocene of Florida/ Science, N. S., XLIV, No. 1139, Oct. 27, 1916, 
pp. 615-617 (fig.); E. H. Sellards, 'Human Remains and Associated Fossils 
from the Pleistocene of Florida/ Eighth Annual Report, Florida State Geo- 
logical Survey, Oct., 1916, pp. 121-160 (17 pis.; 15 figs.); E. H. Sellards 'On 
the Association of Human Remains and Extinct Vertebrates at Vero, Florida/ 
Journal of Geology, XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.-Feb., 1917, pp. 4-24 (4 figs.); 
E. H. Sellards, 'Further Notes on the Human Remains from Vero, Florida/ 
Am. Anthr., N. S., XIX, Apr .-June, 1917, pp. 239-251 (5 figs.); E. H. Sellards, 
'Review of the Evidence on which the Human Remains Found at Vero are 
Referred to the Pleistocene/ Ninth Annual Report, Florida State Geological 
Survey, 1917, pp. 69-81 (2 pis.; fig.); E. H. Sellards, 'Note on the Deposits 
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Containing Human Remains and Artifacts at Vero, Florida,' Journal of 
Geology, XXV, No. 7, Chicago, Oct.-Nov., 1917, pp. 659-660; E. H. Sellards, 
'Supplement to Studies in the Pleistocene at Vero, Florida,' Ninth Annual 
Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 141-143; R. W. Shtjfeldt, 
'Fossil Birds Found at Vero, Florida, with Descriptions of New Species,' 
Ninth Annual Report, Florida State Geological Survey, 1917, pp. 34-42 (2 
pis.); F. H. Sterns, 'The Pleistocene Man of Vero, Florida,' Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement, No. 2214, June 8, 1918, pp. 354-355, with bibliography; 
Thomas Wayland Vaughan, 'On Reported Pleistocene Human Remains at 
Vero, Florida/ Journal of Geology, XXV, No. 1, Chicago, Jan.-Feb., 1917, pp. 
40-42. 

The finds under discussion were made by E. H. Sellards, state geologist of 
Florida. They consist of human bones, and artifacts in association with 
fossil plants and animals. The discoverer judges the remains to be of Pleis- 
tocene age, and he is supported in this contention by Berry, Hay, and Shu- 
feldt. Vaughan expresses doubts, but he is generally favorable. Chamberlin 
acknowledges the human remains to be of the same age as the deposit, but he 
considers this to represent a secondary concentration of fossils, and hence to 
be not necessarily of Pleistocene age. MacCurdy thinks the fauna which is 
undoubtedly Pleistocene elsewhere may have survived later in the favorable 
climate of Florida, and hence the deposits may be of recent age. Hrdlicka 
claims the human remains are from a normal burial of recent times. The 
archaeological phases of the question are discussed by Sellards, Hrdlicka, and 
MacCurdy. The geological side as related to the archaeological question is 
handled by Sellards, Chamberlin, Hay, and Vaughan, while the identification 
of the age of the beds by their fossil contents is discussed by Berry, Hay, 
Sellards, Shufeldt, and Vaughan. 

The Question of the Zodiac— In Am. Anth. XIX, 1917, pp. 518-532 and 
in Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, Wash- 
ington, 1917, pp. 211-219 (3 pis.), Stansbury Hagar contributes the latest 
papers affirming the existence of a zodiac in America, while Herbert J. Spin- 
den in Am. Anth. XVIII, pp. 53-80 (3 figs.), presents the other side. In 
brief, Hagar contends that there is present in America a zodiac and that this 
was derived from the old world. Spinden, on the other hand, denies the 
existence of any such zodiac. The discussion depends upon the interpreta- 
tion of Maya and other manuscripts and certain figures on the prehistoric 
monuments of middle America as well as the statements of the early his- 
torians of American native peoples. Spinden gives a bibliography of thirty- 
three articles of which ten have appeared during the last decade. 

The Dragon of Quirigua. — In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for 1916, pp. 447-460 (10 pis.), W. H. Holmes reprints his paper on 
the great dragon of Quirigua published in Art and Archaeology, IV, 1916, pp. 
268-280; V, 1917, pp. 38-49. 

American Art.— In Mus. J. IX, 1918, pp. 7-28 (colored pi.; 8 figs.), G. B. 
G(ordon) describes several pieces of Central American sculpture and a vase 
from Guatemala as typical specimens of American art. 

The Decorative Arts of the Amazon Indians. — In Mus. J. IX, 1918, pp. 
59-71 (11 figs.), W. C. F(arabee) gives an account of the decorative arts of 
the Amazon Indians describing trinket baskets, beaded aprons, and cere- 
monial clubs, and explaining the designs employed. 



